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legislative proposals of amendments to the state constitution. Here 
and there are indications of a serious effort to go beyond these official 
milestones in the suffrage movement and to analyze the forces and cir- 
cumstances at work both for and against equal suffrage, but much 
of the treatment of this phase of the subject is almost superficial. 
Although thus lacking in some of the essentials of a first-class con- 
tribution to the legal and political history of an important state, 
the monograph gives clear indications of extended and painstaking 
research on the part of the author, and, as a pioneer work in a little- 
exploited field, it ought to suggest to students in other states a line 
of research in the history of their respective states which seems likely 
to prove well worth while. Such studies, however, must avoid a not 
unnatural tendency to treat the history of a particular state as if it 
were an isolated island unaffected by political currents running in 
neighboring states, a defect which is not wholly absent from Miss 
Gallaher's commendable volume. 

Northwestern University. P. Orman Ray. 



The Intelligence of the Delinquent. By /. Harold Williams. 
Journal of Delinquency, Monograph No. 1. Whittier State 
School, Cal.; 1919; pp. 198; 75c. 

The monograph in hand represents a study of 470 boys and young 
men between the ages of 6 and 22 in the Whittier State School, Whit- 
tier, Cal. They are all deliquent within the legal meaning of the term 
or are in serious danger of becoming so. The study is divided into 
several chapters, as follows: Methods and General Results; The 
Feeble-Minded Group; The Border-Line Group; The Dull Normal 
Group; The Average Normal Group; The Superior Group; Offenses 
and Intelligence; Racial Differences; Heredity in Relation to Intelli- 
gence and Delinquency; Home and Neighborhood Conditions; Sum- 
mary and Conclusions. A bibliography of seventy numbers is 
appended. The study is liberally provided with tables and case his- 
tories. It is an admirable piece of work. 

The total number of youths examined includes seventy-one Mexi- 
can-Indians and fifty-eight colored boys. By far the larger group, 
341 is of native white American stock. No qualitative differences in 
intelligence were discovered which can be attributed to racial influence. 
The frequency of delinquency among Mexican Indians is twice as great 
proportionately as the Mexican population of California, and the 
frequency among negroes is fourteen times greater than their share 
in the population. The distribution . of mental ages in these groups, 
respectively, is not widely different. 

In the chapter on "Heredity in Relation to Intelligence and De- 
linquency," Dr. Williams reports the results of an investigation of 
300 families which are represented by 300 of the 470 delinquents. 
The method by which he entered upon the study of heredity is similar 
to that pursued by Drs. Spaulding and Healy several years ago in 
Chicago. There is only one case reported by Dr. Williams which can 
possibly be an illustration of the inheritance of delinquency directly. 
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It may not be true of this case. At any rate, he thinks the possi- 
bility of such heredity is t practically negligible. Feeblemindedness, on 
the other hand, apparently, is inherited in 31.4 per cent of the cases. 

The monograph is a valuable addition to the literature of 
criminology. Robert H. Gault. 

Northwestern University. 



Crime and Criminals, being the Jurisprudence of Crime, Medical, 
Biological, and Psychological. By Charles Mercier, with an 
introduction by Sir Bryan Donkin. New York; Henry Holt 
and Company, 1919. Pp. 290. $2.50. 

Dr. Mercier, in the book under review, defends the doctrine that 
crime is a product of opportunity and temptation working upon a weak 
psycho-physical organism. He has no patience with Lambrosianism. 
He makes what seems to the reviewer the erroneous statment that 
criminologists in America are followers of the Positive School of 
criminology; erroneous, at any rate, in the sense in which he uses 
the phrase "positive school." The attitude of American criminologists 
seems to approximate very closely to that of Dr. Mercier himself, 
excepting in this detail, that few, if any, of the outstanding in- 
vestigators in criminology here will go with Dr. Mercier in his pro- 
position that moral imbeciles "unquestionably exist." Such imbeciles 
are, he says, instinctive criminals. They are born deficient in a mental 
quality that normal persons possess (pp. 234 and 235). This view- 
point jars somewhat, in our judgment, with Mercier's general pro- 
position with reference to the nature of crime and criminals. 

Dr. Mercier has small praise for the painstaking work of such men 
as Dr. Charles Goring. Statistics, however carefully they may be 
handled, yield nothing, he says, toward an understanding of crime and 
criminals. 

He has no confidence in the position taken by the modern-day stu- 
dents of the unconscious as applied to crime and criminals. "It is 
obvious" he says, "that a state of mind that is unconscious is not a 
state of mind any more than a solid body that offers no resistance is 
a solid body. It is nothing. The words are without meaning." Herein 
it appears that the author is tied to etymology and one is led to sus- 
pect, furthermore, that he has not followed the recent literature on the 
unconscious. Certainly to our way of thinking the concept of the un- 
conscious, as understood today, represents something quite as real as 
does the psycho-physical background of the so-called moral imbecile 
which Dr. Mercier discusses later in his book, and in the reality of 
which he seems to have a high degree of confidence. 

In the final chapter entitled "The Prevention, Detection, and Pun- 
ishment of Crime," Dr. Mercier urges not so much severity as cer- 
tainty of punishment. As to reform, the only group for whom the 
ideal can be satisfactorily pursued is that composed of young criminals. 
The habitual offender is beyond the reach of reform; "he cannot be 
reformed either by the ancient method of brutal severity or by the 
modern method of providing him with beer and skittles, with news- 



